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ADDRESS 
Delrvered before the Albany County Agricultural 

Society, at their Fifth Annwersary, October 15, 

1923. By Dr. Cresrer. 

These as they change. Almighty Father, these 

Are but the varied God. The rolling year 

Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love— 

Wide flush the fields; the softening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 

And every sense and every heart is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the summer months.— 

Thy bounty shines in aufwmn unconfined 

And spreads a common feast to all that lives. 

In winter, awful thou.— 

Thou bidst the world adore.” THOMPSON. 
‘6 Non Dominus, sed colonus.” SENECA. 

The march of improvement, in this highly 
fayored land--in all the departments of person- 
al comfort, domestic economy, and national at- 
tainment, is the wonder and admiration of the 
world. As.a country, the United States has 
placed herself high upon the catalogue of na- 
tions, and by ber immense physical resources, 
her spirited enterprize—her intellectual culti- 
yation—by her arts her commerce and her arms 
has deserved and secured the respect of man- 
kind. 

Here liberty dwells, and sheds its propitious 
influence upon our character and prospects as a 
nation. Moral and physical causes combine to 
render our country one of the most favored that 
the light of heaven visits. Every citizen who 
can appreciate his blessings—every christian 
who is warmed with gratitude will exclaim with 
the Shepherd King,—** Truly the lines have-fallen 


B to us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly her- 


itage.”” 

Th rising to address this society on this joy- 
ful anniversary, I feel unusyal difidence. 1 do 
not forget that this place has been occupied by 
the eminent and respectable men in our com- 
munity, who had every claim to your attention 
from purity of character, dignity of station 
and extensive abilities and learning. I have 
not forgotten that I am called to labor in a spir- 
itual field, to cultivate plants of righteousness, 
and reap the harvest for the garner of God ;— 
but while those who have adorned the bench, 
graced the hall of legislation, and given char- 
acter to the bar, have devoted themselves to 
promote the honor and usefulness of this socie- 
ty, | have been encouraged to follow them, 
at an humble distance, to endeavor to unite 
the blessings of religion, with the influence 
of science and the progress of improve- 
ment. 

We are generally insensible of our common 
mercies, Their frequency and profusion, les- 
sen their value in our esteem. The light of 
heaven, its bounteous air—the springs, the 
showers—sleep, appetite, and health—the full 
supply of all necessary things, food and rai- 
ment—shelter and friends—those we may all 
enjoy—they are so much things of course—so 
common—abundant—so incapable of being mo- 
nopolized, so free to all, that we seldom value 
them as they deserve. While we forget to ap- 
preciate, or to be grateful for them, we live in 
the toilsome pursuit of imaginary good, in seek- 





ing luxuries and hurtful gratifications. We 


loath the cup which nat ¥e has filled, and turn 


rested. The 





In improvements like these we are all inte- 
patriot, because he beholds the 


from the table which her hand has spread for’ wealth and power of his country increasing—the 


every living-thing. In meeting such a society 


| citizen, for he sees the means of subsistence 


as this, at the season when our garners are full, multiplying—the true interests of refinement, 
when our paths drop marrow and fatness, and of learning and public happiness advancing— 


the year is crowned with the goodness of the 
Lord, our obligations to be grateful, our motives 
to be contented, are so obvious and pressing, 
that we cannot fail to urge all its members to 
heartfelt praise, while we contemplate for a few 
moments, some of those topics which appear 
appropriate to the speaker and the occasion. 

In considering the present state and prospects 
of our country, we are naturally led to remem- 
ber our history. It is but a few years, since 
our whole country was one vast wilderness, in 
which civilization and culture were unknown— 
fewer still since the struggle for our national 
existence and liberty. Since the period of our 
independence, the progress of improvement 
has been greater, than among any people that 
ever lived. Here enterprize and industry have 
supplied the place of capital and experience ; 
ingenuity and econemy have furnished that 
which learning and wealth have secured to 
their possessors in older countries. 

Our commerce has been wonderfully exten- 
sive and successful. From the smallest begin- 
nings, it rose todistinction. The navy was its 
first born, and now our maritime power is eve- 
ry where respected, and can be rendered for- 
midable whenever the nation shall require it 
for protection, or conquest. 

Domestic manufactories, the monument of the 
wise policy of a free and virtuous people, have 
been followed by extensive establishments 
equally honorable and beneficial. When they 
shall enjoy the patronage of government as ex- 
tensively as they deserve, they will compete 
with the old world, and enjoy their reputation 
and profit, without the train of evils, which 
surrounds and corrupts the work shops of Eu- 
rope. 

The mechanic arts have advanced with a ce- 
lerity and triumph, unparallelled in their pre- 
vious history. The principles of science have 
been successfully applied to all useful instru- 
ments, to all labor-saving machines—to the most 
common and simple operation, and at this mo- 
ment ingenuity and learning are combining 
their efforts for the good of mankind. We can 
sustain unmoved the unjust taunts of our ene- 
mies abroad, while we enjoy at home the la- 
bors of Fulton, Whitney and Perkins, and en- 
rol their names among our patriots and bene- 
factors. 

A new monument has recently been erected 
to the wisdom and enterprize of this state, and 
while it records our honor will distinguish our 
age. The project which has interested the at- 
tention of the civilized world is complete, and 
more than three hundred miles of artificial nav- 
igation is in successful operation, bearing on 
the bosom of its waters, the products of our 
skill and the fruits of our fields. Industry, is 
stimulated by prompt and ample reward, and 
improvement and syccesg are simultaneous. 





| the curistian, ‘or he sees in all new facilities of 
'intercourse—in all accumulations of wealth—. 
lin all advances if intelligence, the certain indi- 


cations of that day in which “ the ploughman 
shall overtake the reaper, and the wilderness 
shall blossom like the rose.” Yes! the chris- 
tian beholds in all these improvements the pre- 
parations for the introduction of that period 
when the desert shall bloom as Eden, when ev- 
ery valley shall be exalted, and every hill shall 
be brought low, and a highway shall be prepar- 
ed for our Gop. 

Among the most important institutions of the 
age, agricultural societies are to be ranked 
with honor,by every sound statesman and eve- 
ry wise man. They are exerting a most bene- 
ficial influence, exciting public attention to the 
most important subject, and directing the pub- 
lic energies and industry to the most successful 
resuits. ‘They are founded in public want, with 
the approbation of public discernment and wis- 
dom. They embrace the most useful and im- 
portant class of our fellow citizens. 

Agriculture is the basis of national strength, 
prosperity and happiness. ‘The well informed 
farmer is the benefactor of his country—the 
source of its power—the maker and administer 
of its laws—the patron of its learning, the foun- 
tain of its wealth, its defender and its glory. 

I address such on this occasion with true re- 
spect, and solicit their attention while | attempt 
to point out some of their privileges and duties, 
as the free and independent yeomanry of our 
country. 


Your privileges growing out of your occupa- 
tion, are inexpressibly great. The employment 
itself is dignified. Some of the best men of 
history have followed the example of our first 
parent, and in the sweat of their faces, tilled 
the ground. The employment was assigned by 
God himself to man, even in his innocence, and 
itis continued to us in mercy in our fallen 
state, not only te supply the wants .of the hu- 
man family, but to promote the truest honor and 
felicity of its members. It is conceded that it 
is laborious, but man must bhaye occupation or 
be miserable. Toil is the price of sleep and 
appetite, of health and enjoyment. The very 
necessity which overcomes our natural sloth is 
a blessing. The world does not contain a brier 
or a thorn that divine mercy could have spared. 
We are the happier with the sterility which we 
can overcome by industry, than we could -heve 
been with spontaneous plenty, and unbounded 
profusion. The body and the mind are improv- 
ed by the very toil that fatigues them, and that 
toil is a thousand times rewarded by the plea- 
sures which it bestows. Its enjoyments are p« 
culiar, no wealth can purchase them, no honor 
can win them, no indolence can taste them - 
They only flow from the exertion which they 
ever repay. 
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“ These are thy blessings, industry ? rough power! 

Whom labor still attends, and toil and pain ; 

Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 

And all the soft civility of life.” 

Agricultural pursuits are eminently friendly 
to intellectual attainment, to learning and sci- 
ence. The state itself is favorable for the cul- 
tivation of letters. No improvement of the 
mind has ever been found where the cultivation 
of the earth is neglected. Poetry and the arts 
have ever been connected with pastoral life, 
and always begins to flourish in rural scenes.— 
A savage state where subsistence depends upon 
the precarious supply which the water or the 
hunting ground furnish, is absolutely hostile to 
intellectual culture, to the arts and sciences.— 
The elegance of the mind—commerce, litera- 
ture, and even liberty itself, are the fruits of 
agricultural skill, industry and success. They 
are supported by them and depend upon them. 
When they cease, the others are destroyed.— 
When more is raised than the cultivator con- 
sumes, the surplus supports the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the artis! and those engaged in 
professional pursuits. The farmer, alone, is 
truly independent, and if he is wise, he will by 
his own industry and economy, preserve in his 
own hands the very elements of liberty, and 
have no wants that his own farm cannot supply. 

The progress of luxury will beneft him, if 
he does not suffer it to invade his own precincts. 
In proportion to the real or artificial wants of 
others, the value of his labor rises. It is only 
when he himself becomes the victim of fashion 
and style, that he loses his dignified indepen- 
dence in idle wants and preposterous ambition. 
If he emulates the extravagance of the city in 
his dwellixg, his equipage and his dress; if he 
assumes the style of the effeminate victims of 
pleasure, he will enjoy the ridicule of the wise 
and sink to utter insignificance and unpitied ru- 
in. And why should you not be content with 
the abundant blessings which a most beneficent 
father has given you. You have within your- 
selves every thing really necessary, every thing 


er and increasing benefits. Farmers and do- 
mestic manufacturers enjoy many advantages in 
this county. No other society is able to offer 
so many valuable premiums. The truely noble 
appropriation of the President,* at once the ev- 
idence of the wisdom and benevolence which 
he has ever devoted to the service of improve- 
ment and humanity, together with the bounty 
of the state and the contribution of the mem- 
bers, make the motives to a generous emulation 
to excel, peculiarly attractive. 

While there is much to praise, and much to 
excite hope, it is not to be disguised that there 
is still a want of attention to some of the inte- 
resting parts of good husbandry. So much has 
been well said on former occasions, so much has 
been written to which all have access, that | 
will not venture into details which have been 
amply discussed and appreciated. I would 
rather confine myself to those things which re- 
late more particularly to your personal honor 
and comfort, and the convenience and enjoyment 
of those who depend upon your skill and indus- 
try, or if I may use the expression to the * Mo- 
rality of Agriculture.” 

It is not to be concealed that there is too 
much neglect of domestic manufactories and 
good gardening. 

It is true economy and independence to make 
as many of the fabrics you use, as possible.— 
This is the peculiar province of the women, to 
which they will do honor, if you wlll encour- 
age them. It requires no law of Congress to 
aid household industry. You can make your 
own laws by your own fire sides, and your wives 
and daughters will digcuss all the questions con- 
nected with the subject, with good sense, and 
with a brevity worthy of imitation. Solomon 
bas given us the description of a woman, that 
agricultural societies would do well to honor.— 
Many such may be found in our county. The 
last chapter in Proverbs, contains her full pic- 
ture. I can only exhibit a small part of it on 
this occasion. ‘“ The heart of her husband 
doth safely trustin her. She will dohim good 





comfortable, every thing that can promote the 


most dignified enjoyment of a rational being.— | 


Look around you, you have the most favorable 


opportunity to enjoy liberty, to gain information | 
and happiness. The means of support are am-| 


ple, and many luxuries are within your reach. 





and not evil all the days of her life. She seek- 
eth wool and flax and worketh diligently with 
her hands. She layeth her hands to the spin- 
dle, and her hands hold the distaff. She stretch- 
eth forth her hands to the poor. She is not 


‘afraid of snow for her household are clothed.— 


You have a most favorable location—the soil is| }{er husband is known in the gates. She mak- 


sufficiently fertile—you are near market—you 
can with great ease exchange all your surplus | 


produce into money. 

It appears to me to be a mistake to consider 
this county as inferior, in point of situation and 
soil, to the best agricultural districts in this 
state. With proper culture, almost the whole 
of it may be changed into agarden; some parts 
of it are peculiarly beautiful and fertile. The 
farms on the Norman’s kill, on the Black creek 
——very many at the foot of the beautiful moun- 
iain which ornaments the county; many upon it 
and over it—those that stretch along the Hud- 
son, north of this city, may compare with any 
for richness, fertility and profit. Those, not 
distinguished as grain farms, are uncommonly 
tine for grazing and the.dairy, and nothing is 
wanting but skilful indust#¥¥to find a rich re- 
ward in any portion of thisfavored region. 

Jn contemplating the recent valuable improve- 
ments in this county, since the organization of 
this society, we may confidently anticipate great- 





eth fine linen. She openeth her mouth with 
wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness, She looketh well to the ways of her 
household and eateth not the bread of idleness. 
Favor is deceitful and beauty vain, but a wo- 
man that feareth the Lord she shall be praised.” 

There -is nothing more conducive to the 
health and comfort of a family, than a good gar- 
den weli stocked with fruitand vegetables. Un- 
happily, many respectable farmers have con- 
sidered the subject unwerthy their attention, as 
of too little importance to occupy their care or 
employ their labor. They have undoubtedly 
mistaken the true economy as well as the true 
enjoyment. 

With little pains or expense, every farm 
house might be surrounded with cherries, 
peaches, pears, plums and grapes in all their va- 
rieties and perfection. The whole season 
might be filled with the best of fruit, and health 
would be promoted and established by its free 
- * Hop. Stephen Van Rensselaer. ~~ 





use, and the appetite innocently gratified, p, 
side if fruit were more abundant, the use of rad 
dent spirits, which are worse to a farm than the 
* mildew” and the “ east wind,” would be - 
sened, the fashionable dyspepsia would be po 
fined to the cities, and the curse of intemperance 
would be driven from the land. No ¢,, 
would be more profitable, for nothing is so o,, 
gerly purchased, at a price far above its intyj,, 
sic value, as fruit. This county, in many pay 
is favorable to the growth of peaches. Durj,, 
the past season, one farmer from a single o, 
chard, has sold more than two hundred and fi 
ty bushels, at a clear profit of $300. Our ip. 
ple orchards might be rendered much more pry. 
ductive and valuable, by attention to the sele,. 
tion and in grafting the fruit. Every boy of j) 
years of age, should perfectly understand jj, 
simple art of engrafting, if this state is not x. 
sociated with early habit, it will never be syj. 
ciently powerful to produce vigorous exertig, 
in maturer life. 

This subject is worthy of the attention of the 
young farmer. Ifyou begin to plant fruit tres 
in early life, you will soon enjoy their benef, 
You may shelter your old age under thei 
branches, and behold your children reaping the 
comfort of your providence and care. 

The attention to horticulture is important ty 
health, convenience and comfort. The subjeci 
is too extensive for minute discussion and we 
mention it rather te excite attention, than t) 
give advice—but if every farmer would do ju. 
tice to his garden, be careful in the selection 
of his seeds, and raise all the varieties which 
the climate would produce, his table might te 
the envy of an epicure, though it contained 
nothing that was not gathered by his own hani 
His granary, cellar, orchard and garden, woull 
supply a daily feast which no foreign marke 
could rival. The tropics cannot yield either 
fruit, or vegetables that will on the whole, con- 
pare with ours. I have sometimes thought ii 
we were more anxieus to imitate the garde if 
Eden, we might enjoy more of its innocence. 

It is not unworthy of the farmer to pay some 
attention to the cultivation of flowers. Nature 
has made them “ beauty to the eye,” painted 
and loaded them with fragrance for our pleasure. 
From these the busy bee, “ patroness of indus 
try,” collects her richest sweets, and labors fo 
your gratification and support. Let not the far. 
mer grudge a little spot to his daughter, {or 
their culture. A taste for them springs from ni- 
ture, and is wise and grateful; when it is pro- 
perly regulated, it is generally attended with 
thrifty neatness, almost allied to virtue, and 
when attended with such a knowledge of bota- 
ny, as may easily be obtained, it is highly hene- 
ficial to rural economy. A nosegay is the appro- 
priate ornament of the female of the farm, aod 
is much more becoming than lace and jewel’. 
The rose tree may well supplant the idle thor, 
and romantic’plants displace the unsightly weed. 
No man is poorer for an ornamented court yar’. 
Simple beauties have a tendency to refine, and 
absolutely contribute to thrift and enjoymenl. 
Human happiness depends upon little things, 5° 
far as outward circumstances are concerned. itis 
wise and dutiful to diminish all we can of evil,#nd 
increase all we can of good,the more we cultivate 
of innocent taste the more we may enjoy— 





For not a beauty blows 
__ And not an opening blossom breathes in vain. 
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The cultivator then ifhe be frugal, industrious 
and contented, enjoys all that the bounty of pro- 
yidence has to bestow upon his mere animal na- 
ture, but this is the smallest portion of his bles- 
sings—his situation is peculiarly favorable for 

atriotism—he may enjoy in its greatest pertec- 
tion true liberty—he is its earliest advocate and 
its latest defender—he is not exposed to the li- 
centious corrupt ambition, which leads some to 
betray—When the cultivators of the soil are 
not the best friends to freedom, its temple and 
its altar will perish in the land. 

Your situation is not only favorable for do- 
mestic, social and public happiness, but for the 
cultivation of morality, and the attainments of 
intellectual riches. Upon this subject, you 
ought not only to feel your importance, but to 
be diligent in the discharge of your duties. 

You can neglect nothing with so much dan- 
eras the education of your children—with in- 
attention to their instruction, their minds will 


' resemble the field of the sluggard, they will be 


filled with weeds. That inspiration of the Al- 
mighty, which gave man understanding, has 
made the mind capable of the highest attain- 


 ment.—It is like a rich soil, it will produce in 


luxuriant abundance, and if the good seed is not 
sown and carefully nurtured, it will be filled 
with noxious weeds. Its native strength and 


| capability, is the reason why it should be most 


assiduously cultivated. No farmer expects to 
see a golden harvest waving over the finest 
soil that is unclosed and neglected: there he 
expends his greatest labor; he guards it from 
invasion, and is continually exterminating all 


» that is evil. The mind is the intellectual soil, 


and must be educated. Here you must plant 
the good and root out the evil. 
Good schools, of a much higher order than 


are generally found, ought to be patronized and 


supported. The wise munificence of our state 
authorities, when connected with the intrinsic 
importance of the subject, should persuade you 
to make a general and vigorous effort to pro- 
mote common schools, and establish higher and 
more liberal ones. The means of instruction 
must be furnished; men of character and eru- 
dition must be employed, and the mind of the 
pupil must be cultivated with faithful diligence 
and skill. Rely upon it, in this age, information 
that is both exact and extensive, is necessary to 
the successful prosecution of agriculture. It is 
cruel to retain your sons at home, and to exact 
from them severe labor during their minority, 
and then dismiss them to a new wilderness to 
seek their support, ignorant and unfurnished.— 
There are many portions of the year when 
they enjoy leisure to gain knowledge ; the long 
winter evenings may be devoted to the pursuit 
of science. If you have accomplished teach- 
ers and good social libraries, which every town 
ought to possess—well selected books will em- 
ploy their time to the greatest advantage and 
ill it with much higher pleasures than the riot 
and dissipation which are too often substituted 
for them. It is a false opinion that science is 
only important to professional pursuits; it has 
a direct application to all you do, and domestic 
economy might be greatly promoted by its cul- 
livaiion. Besides, the pursuit of knowledge, if 
it were general among our rural friends, would 
produce many useful associations, would pro- 
mote good neighborhood and refine and exalt 
society. 


For happiness and true philosophy 

Are of the social, still, and smiling kind. 

This is the life, which those who fret in guilt 

And guilty cities never knew, the life 

Led by primeval ages uncorrupt, 

When Angels dwelt, and God himself, with man. 

If you connect with the advance of true learn- 

ing, THe Know.ence or Gop and the hope and 
practice cf pure and undefiled Reticion you will 
complete the sum of your duties and enjoyments 
in this sate ef trial and discipline. Your situa- 
tion is peculiarly favorable for the cultivation 
of piety. Youare not exposed to the tempta- 
tions which often seduce and destroy others. You 
above all men, are called to behold the wisdom 
and faithfulness of God. Seed-time and harvest 
continually recur, and the dew and the sun- 
shine, the early and the latter rain are forever 
given. In every plant you see an exhibition of 
Almighty power. The wood—the field—the 
loaded trees—the ripened harvest, all proclaim 
the goodness of him who openeth his hand and 
satisfies the wants of every living thing. Oh 
shouldjy ou not praise and serve him, is there not 
a most solemn demand upon you to reform your 
neglect of your Divine Benefactor—In so fertile 
a region, blessed with plenty, health and security; 
ought not the temple dedicated to his service to 
be more frequently seen; ought not the silence 
of the Sabbath morn in which man and beast 
rest from their labors to be more frequently in- 
terrupted by the sound of the “church going 
bell,” inviting the peaceful inhabitants to the 
House of Prayer—the service of the sanctuary, 
and the praises of the Lord. 
My friends, let us remember that the pursuits 
that now interest and occupy us will soon termi- 
nate. Weare hastening to a state of immortal 
existence. Are we prepared for it ? When the an- 
gels are sent to gather the great harvest for God, 
shall we be among the tares or the wheat? Let 
us be wise and improve this precious season, and 
live for heaven.—If we do not, we shall at last be 
left to lament in language wich you perfectly 
understand— The harvest is past! the summer is 
ended! and we are not saved.” 





NEW WHEAT. 

Extract of a letter from Jonas Seely, Esq. a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, to an agricultural gentle- 
man in Albany county. 

Ausany, Feb. 6, 1824. 

“ Sin,—In answer to your request on the sub- 
ject of a new kind of wheat, lately cultivated in 
Seneca county, I really consider it a great ac- 
quisition to our country. It resembles in colour 
the bearded thorn wheat, the berry rather small- 
er than the white or red chaffled wheat, and 
weighs from 62 to 64 lbs. a bushel. Ihave made 
experiments, and have given it a fair trial on 
different soils, from clay loam to a black rich 
soil. It possesses two very important proper- 
ties which our common wheat does not. It re- 
sists frost much better, and is absolutely invul- 
nerable to the attack of the Hessian fly; this 
was abundantly proved the last season. On this 
account it is alone invaluable, as I had fields of 
wheat nearly destroyed by the fly, while this 
new wheat side by side was untouched. 

The common wheat when not injured by fly 
or frost will produce some more per acre. The 
new wheat grows thick on the ground, the col- 
our of the straw is lighter and softer and does 
not grow as tall as common wheat, the heads 





are shorter, but fill well, the chaff is light. The 
flour is equal to the common red berried wheat 
I sold 70 bushels of it to Col. Mynderse, at the 
Seneca Falls, last December, his miller prc 
nounced it the finest lot of wheat he had pur- 
chased since harvest, it was sowed the 17th 
Sept. 1822. It was first introduced into Seneca 
county 5 or 6 years ago, and is ealled beaver 
dam wheat, under an idea it was first brought 
from a beaver dam near Utica, whereas, Co! 
Mynderse informed me that it was imported from 
Spain by Elkanah Watson, Esq. of Albany, and 
was one of the various samples of wheat he dis- 
tributed over the country 6 or 7 years ago.” 
Albany Daily Adv 


Upland Rice—We noticed some months ago 
the introduction into France of the rice of Co- 
chin China. It appears from a letter of Mr 
Jefferson, recently published, that he procured 
a cask of this rice more than thirty years ago, 
and that it succeeded well in Virginia, Georgia, 
and Kentucky. We trust that some of our en- 
terprizing citizens will introduce this invaluable 
article of food into Massachusetts. Lt. White, 
of the U. S. navy, who visited Cochin China in 
1819, says there are six kinds of rice cultivated 
in that country, two sorts of which are upland 
or mountain rice, from which a most beautiful, 
fine, snowy, white flour is made, and used in 
cakes and various kinds of confectionary. These 
latter species produce but one crop in a year; 
some of the others produce two crops in a year 

| Hampshire Gazette. 

Something Valuable —“ We have seen within 
these two or three days, a machine invented by 
Mr. Joseph Harmer, the great value of which 
consists in the facility by which all different ar- 
ticles of food requiring culinary preparations, 
may be rapidly, almost instantaneously prepar- 
ed in the course of a minute or two. The me- 
chanism is simple, yet philosophical; a few 
drops of spirits or of alcohol—scarcely a cent of 
expense, is sufficient to put the whole in opera- 
tion, and beef steaks, mutton chops, veal cutlets, 
eggs, ham and venison may be got up adapted 
to the most epicurean appetites.”— Richmond 
Phenix. 








Water Proof Cloth—A chemist of Glasgow 
has discovered a simple and efficacious method 
of rendering woolen, silk, or cotton cloth com- 
pletely water proof. The method adopted is to 
dissolve caoutchouc in coal tar oil, produced in 
abundance at the gas works; by a brush to put 
five or six coatings of this mixture on the side 
of the cloth or silk on which another piece is 
laid, and the whole passed between two rollers. 
The adhesion is most complete, so much so, that 
it is easier to tear the cloth than to separate it 
from the caoutchouc. 

p ______] 

Caution.—It’ is stated, in a Providence paper 
that brown cotton sheetings and shirtings of fine 
thread, but poor stock are frequently imported, 
which are bleached in this country, and stamped 
with the names of American bleachers, to pass 
them as American fabrics. The difference be- 
tween the true and spurious cloth is, that the 
former are always stamped with the names of 
the maker, as well as bleacher. The lattes with 





that of the bleacher only. 
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Greenland, N. H., March 12, 1824. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Srr,—It has not been in my power to send you 
the following plan and description of my Har- 
row before the present time. 
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This Harrow combines the following good 
properties. It is strong. It is leas liable to be 
choked with sods or stones, than any other Har- 
row, which cuts the ground as finely and is in 
use -in this country, or is described in any agri- 
cultural books, which have come to my know- 
fedge. It is easily cleared, when choked. . It is 
so well balanced, that it needs no additional 
weight to keep any part of it to the work; and 
it cu(s all the ground, over which it passes, at 
equal distances. It cuts deeper into the ground, 
than harrows, whose teeth are placed nearer 
each other. It is an improvement on one, which 
I invented in 1818; and has been used by me, 
and many other persons in this and several other 
towns, since the spring of 1820. As its excel- 
lence arises from form, it is important, that this 
should be carefully preserved. Some persons 
have adopted a mutilated form of it; and, by 
shortening the inner beams, and inserting more 
teeth inthe outer ones, have destroyed the pro- 
per balance of their harrows; and rendered 
them mucb more liable to be choked, than those 
are, which are made agreeably to the plan. 

Joists 3} inches square, or 3: by 4 of oak, or 
4 inches square of elm, will be sufficiently large 
tor the beams of a common field harrow to be 
drawn by two horses. A harrow made on this. 
plan, having its teeth sufficiently near, and hay- 
ing suitable handles answers an excellent pur- 
pose for harrowing betwen the rows of corn, po- 
tatoes, and other vegetables. 

To form this harrow let the outer beams be 
butted together at .2 so, as to form with each 
other an angle of an equilateral triangle ; or in 
other-words so, that the teeth at 6 and } may be 
ut the same distance from each other, that they 
are from the tooth at a. The distances between 

the teeth in the several beams must be equal ; 


sae 
. 

«= 
. 


. 
‘ 


but may be greater or less at pleasure. The Sacre and ploughed in. 


distance between the teeth in a tield harrow 
may bea foot. But six or seven inches, is suffi- 
cient for the distance between the teeth ina 
harrow, designed to be used between the rows 
of corn and other vegetables. The spaces be- 
tween the traces, cut in the ground by the teeth, 
will be only one quarter as great, as the dis- 
tance between the teeth in the beams. The 
hindmost teeth in the harrow, that is used be- 
tween the rows of corn should be made 80, as to 
be fastened by a screw and nut at top so, that 
they may be taken out, if necessary, to accom- 
modate the harrow to narrower spaces in the 
latter stages of cultivation—The inner beams 
should each be parallel to one of the outer ones, 
and tenoned into the other at c, 80, that the line, 
in which the teeth are inserted into them, may 
intersect the line of the teeth in the outer 
beams exactly in the midst, between the second 
and third teeth from the foremost one. Let the 
inner beams be halved together at g, where 
they intersect each other. From the point c, 
where the line, in which the teeth are inserted 
in the inner beams, intersects the line of the 
teeth in the outer ones, set off on one of the in- 
ner beams, at the distance of the teeth in the 
outer beams, as many places for teeth, as there 
are teeth in either of the outer ones; and on 
the other one mark the same spaces; but do 
not insert teeth in the two forward places. Let 
a bar o 0, of suitable width and an inch or more 
in thickness, be passed through all the beams 
immediately before the hindmost teeth in the 
outer beams, and behind the third place of the 
teeth in the inner beams. If it be of suitable 
width and properly inserted, it will not interfere 
with the places designed for the teeth. Leta 
similar bar be passed through the inner beams, 
between the two hindmost teeth, at dd. Fas- 
ten the two outer beams, where they are butted 
together by a trennel at e, and at a little distance 
behind the trennel insert an iron bolt at A to re- 
ceive the hook of the chain, by which the har- 
row is to be drawn. Let the tenons and the 
bars be suitably pinned; and let the teeth be in- 
serted in the places designed for them. For 
scarrifying ground not ploughed, teeth made flat 
and sharp like the coulter of a plough and in- 
serted so, that their sharp edge may be drawn 
directly forwards are better, than the square 
teeth, which are commonly used.—It must be 
obvious te every one, who considers the princi- 
ples, on which this harrow is constructed, that 
it may be made larger or smaller, and with a 
greater or less number of teeth according as the 
object, for which it is designed may require. 
Your obedient servant, 
EPHRAIM ABBOT. 





From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository. 
Newbury, Nov. 15, 1823. 


TO THE COMMITTEE ON INDIAN CORN. 
[Continued from page 260.] 
Gentiemen,—The following is a statement of 
the cultivation and production of an acre of In- 
dian corn raised by the subscriber in Byefield the 
present year. The soil is a dark loam and 
very fertile, perfectly free trom stones, and quite 
level. In 1822 it was planted with corn and 
produced equal to one hundred and eighteen bu- 
shels. In April, 1823, there was about seven 
exact loads of barnyard manure spread upon the 
The first of May it was 





———=— 
again ploughed and holed three and a half fee 
apart, and eight loads of compost manure fro 
the hog yard were put into the holes. [), 
depth of ploughing both times was aboy 
six inches: five grains of corn were placed jp 
each hill on the manure and covered with a hoe 
The corn was of the eight rowed kind, an4 
weighed when gathered fifty-nine and a },j 
pounds to the bushel. It was hoed three di 
ferent times, the plough was used the first ang 
second time hoeing; the third time the hy 
only was used. It may be proper here to 9}. 
serve, that at the second hoeing the number; 
stalks in each hill was reduced to four, and jy, 
consequence of some high winds it was obsery. 
ed at the time of topping the stalks, that th 
average number of stalks remaining would po 
exceed three and a half. The stalks were ty 
ped about the middle of September, and [ co». 
sider the value to be equal to two tons of Eng. 
lish hay. It was harvested the middle of Octo. 
ber, and there were one hundred and ninety. 
nine bushels of ears, which made by estimatin, 
one hundred and thirteen and a half bushels o! 
shelled corn. The expense of cultivation, a. 
timating labor at seventy cents per day, will 
be as follows, viz. : 


15 loads manureat $1 perload $15 % 

April 28, Ploughing 14) 
May 6, Cross Ploughing 14 
* §% Putting manure into holes & planting 2 |) 
June 3, Hoeing first time 10 
“© 12, Hoeing second time 100 
* 20,  Hoeing third time 0 
July 10, Destroying weeds 3 
Sept. 9, Topping stalks 210 
Oct. 14 and 15, Harvesting, measuring, &c. 5 i 





$30 65 
JOHN LEES. 


Newbury, Nov. 26, 1823. 
TO THE TRUSTEES OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICtl. 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

Gentiemen,—T he following is a statement o/ 
the cultivation and production of a lot of India 
corn raised by the subscribers in Newbury. The 
soil as to quality is similar over the lot, of a clay 
loam, and had been mowed three years. In Ne- 
vember, 1822, there was drawn on to one hill 
of the lot twelve ox cart loads of yard manure, 
spread on the grass stubble, and then ploughed; 
the other part was not ploughed until May, 
1823. ‘The part that was ploughed in the {all 
was then cross ploughed, then harrowed; the 
whole lot which contained about two acres wai 
then holed about three and a half feet apart— 
There was ten cord of compost manure put in 
the holes on the whole lot, and was planted be- 
tween the 15th and 25th of May, with five 
grains in each hole on the manure and covered 
with a hoe ; the corn was the eight rowed yel- 
low kind, selected the fall before from the most 
fruitful stalks. It was hoed four times: the 
stalks were topped about the 20th of Septem- 
ber. The suckers were taken out at the same 
time. About the 20th of October there wa‘ 
one acre staked off by a surveyor, which acre 
was gathered, husked and measured ; and there 
was two hundred and thirty bushels of ears, and 
a fraction over. Six bushels of ears were 
shelled, and it produced three bushels of she!- 
led corn, from which there was one hundred an‘ 
fifteen bushels and one quart ofsound corn from 
one acre of land. The other part of the lc! 
which was not ploughed till spring and no ma 


Yours respectfully, 
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e ploughed in, but managed otherwise alike, 
= parma soon after the other, and produc- 
ed about one hundred bushels to the acre. The 
jabor of cultivating and harvesting the above 
crop was about twenty days work to the acre. 
The part that was ploughed in the fall and cross 
ploughed in the spring worked as much lighter 
through the summer as to repay the extra 
ploughinge The weight of the corn was fifty- 
eight pounds to the bushel. The stalk and sto- 
yer we estimate equal to one ton and a half of 
upland hay from one acre. 

Your respectful servants, 
TRISTRAM LITTLE. 
HENRY LITTLE. 

(To be continued.) 





MR. ADLUM’S VINEYARD. 
A friend and myself,before the meeting of the 
House this morning, rode to the Vineyard of 


from this city, for the purpose of obtaining a 


Horticultural Society, and by them disposed of 
as may be deemed propor. Unfortunately my 
purpose was defeated to-day by the accidental 
absence of the proprietor. We however had 
the pleasure of surveying Mr. Adlum’s grounds, 
and of observing his mode of cultivating the 
vine. His vineyard is in a sequestered and 
lonely situation, surrounded by hills and woods, 
on the banks of Rock Creek, a small branch of 
the Potomack. It is planted on a steep declivi- 
ty, looking tothe south, and covering several 
acres. The soil is a light loam, stony and 
moist, the growth about it being chiefly white 
oak. At the lower verge, passes a small brook 
planted with willows, from which a black vine- 
dresser was very busy in plucking twigs, to be 
used in tying up the tendrils, instead of strings, 
which check the circulation and impede the 
growth. The vine is planted in rows, ranged 
one above another along the slope, so as to 
catch all the moisture that falls, and the better 
to retain the artificial irrigation. Between the 
rows, which are at about twice the distance of 
Indian corn, there is sufficient space for using 
the plough, to keep the ground light and free 
from weeds. The soil is also enriched by 
common barn-yard manure. 

There are several distinct departments in the 
grounds, set apart for the cultivation of nume- 
ruus varieties of the vine. Mr. Adlum has in all 
twenty or thirty different kinds, among which 
are the following: Hulin’s Orwigsburgh grape, 
Bland’s Madeira ; Clifton’s Constantia; Tokay ; 
Schuylkill Muscadel ; Worthington grape ; Car- 
olina purple Muscadine ; Red juice; large fox 
grape; Malmsey; purple Frontinac; Royal 
Muscadine ; black Hamburgh ; black cluster; 
Syrian; Clapiers; Miller Bergundy, and white 
sweet water. 

Mrs. Adlam received us with much polite- 
ness, and treated us with a glass of two kinds of 
Tokay wine ofan excellent quality. It is found 
upon the tables of the Secretaries, and other 
citizens of Washington, not less op account of, 
its intrinsic excellence, than froma wish to en- 
courage the.growth of the vine, and the cause 
of domestic manufactures. 

On our return home, we passed by the race 
ground, the field of Eclipse’s fame. It is a fine 


spot, where once the sports of the turf ran 
high; where revelry and riot resounded ; and 
where so many contests of pith and moment 
have been decided. The mention of horse rac- 
ing reminds me of a very curious document 
which I saw yesterday, in the hand writing of 
Mr. Randolph. It is entitled “* The Stud of Roan- 
oke,” containing the number, name, descrip- 
tion, and genealogy of all the horses which Mr. 
Randolph has at present upon his plantation.— 
The whole number is fifty-eight. Most of them 
are of the first breeds in the country. The 
oldest is marked 1801, making him twenty 
three years of age. Several of them were 
purchased of English noblemen—* atavis eclite 
regibus.”” The list was in the hands of the 
Clerk, to be copied for the benefit of a south- 
ern member.—.V. Y. Statesman. 





Fram the American Farmer. 


Dear Sin,—Herewith I have the honor to 
send youa Recipe to prepare a wash for your 
Fruit Trees, which, when you use it, never be 
afraid of letting it run down in great plenty a- 
bout the roots, as it is a most powerful manure, 
and will force the fruit on your trees; after 
your trees are in full bloom or leaved out, it is 
best not to wash the buds in it, as it is too pow- 
erful for them to stand such a shock. I beg you 
to accept the use of it. 

I make use of many other ways to bring fruit 
and trees to great perfection, all found out my- 
self. I am, Dear Sir, in haste, 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
J. WILLIS. 


Take strong soap suds made of soft soap, put 
it into a tub or cask, with one head out, let it 
stand in the air where the rain will not fall in- 
to it, and put as much strong tobacco, or tobacco 
stocks, as will when well soaked, turn it of a 
reddish color and in a few days will turn quite 
offensive ; then to every five or six quarts of 
the suds, put in one quart of strong beef brine, 
stirit well, and wash the trunks of your fruit 
trees. and large limbs with it, such as apricots, 
plums, and peaches, &c. you will find it of great 
utility against frosts and insects ; this is my own 
discovery, and! use it on some trees three 
times from the 15th February to the 6th April, 
with great success. 


Having regard to the extraordinary and well 
known excellence of his fruit, we consider eve- 
ry hint from Mr. W. as a treasure to the young 
farmer. It isin this way that we flatter our- 
selves, we often give the value of the subscrip- 
tion in the promulgation of a single recipe—the 
result of many years of skilful attention and 
laborious care.— Ed. Am. Farmer. 


a 


From the New-Bedford Mercury. 


LIGHT! MORE LIGHT ! 


Mr. Paivrer,—I am persuaded from the lit- 
tle observation I have made, that the prejudice 
existing against an oil light, arises almost en- 
tirely from the ignorance of the person who 
trims the lamps. T'o produce a good light from 
oil, the inside of the lamps should be perfectly 
clean, and the vent hole at top always open and 
free from dirt. The oil ought to be clear of 
sediment. If the tube for the wick runs down 
into the bulb of the lamp, it will heat the oil 








course. Afew dilapidated showties mark the, 


and cause it to burn freer than it otherwise 
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would. In fixing the wick, care should be taken 
that it be only large enough to sustain itself in 
the tube: if it is too large, the oil will not as- 
cend the wick quick enough to supply the fame 
freely. The black crust should be eut off from 
the wick every day, and it should not then be 
raised too high, as it will smoke, or spread out 
as | have often seen done, as that will cause it 
te crust very soon, and the flame will soon grow 
dim. Lame Licurer. 
= 
From the Reyue Medicale, Juin. 


New treatment of the Croup by Professor Reca- 
meer. 

This gentleman has lately informed the Aca- 
demie Royale de Medicine of Paris, that he has 
recently succeeded in curing three cases of 
Croup which threatened suffocation, by means 
of the injection of milk and water, by the mouth 
and nose, at the same time, so as to excite vio- 
lent convulsions of the throat and muscles of the 
larynx. In all the three cases, portions of false 
membrane were expelled. One of the children, 
however, died; but the death is accounted for 
by the presence of a dissolution of the stomach. 
We have no account in the Revue Medicale at 
what period of the disease this extraordinary 
mode of treatment was adopted; it must of 
course have been used after the complaint had 
exsisted for some time. 

Patent Bedsteads.—Mr. Adams, a Cabinet Mak- 
er in Orange-street, has obtained a patent for an 
improved mode vf constructing Bedsteads, and 
has for exhibition and sale some of the bed 
steads of the improved construction. The im- 
provement consists in the mode of straining the 
sacking in such manner as to dispense with the 
use of screws, and as to make the bedstead more 
firm, and the sacking much more tight, than it is 
possible to make it in the common mode of con- 
struction. Itis also less likely to get out of re- 
pair, than those in common use, and is so sim- 
ple, that it may be taken down and put up, and 
strained to its greatest tension, in a very few 
moments. We saw one of them taken entirely 
to pieces, put up again and perfectly strained by 
two persons in less than twominutes. It is easi- 
ly taken down or put up by a single person. 

[ Boston D. Adv. 

Experimental Chemistry.—M. Fouelle the most 
eminent French Chemist, was not the most cau- 
tious of operators, he observed to his auditors, 
‘Gentlemen, you see this cauldron upon this 
brasier ; well, if 1 were to cease stirring a sin- 
gle moment an explosion would ensue, that 
would blow as all into the air!” The compa- 
ny had hardly time to reflect on this uncomfor- 
table piece of intelligence before he did forget 
to stir; and his prediction was accomplished ! 
All the windows of the laboratory were smash- 
ed to pieces, and two hundred spectators whirl- 
ed away into the garden. Fortunately no seri- 
ous injury was received by any one, the great- 
est violence of the explosion having been in the 
direction of the chimney. Te demonstrator 
was quiet with the loss of his wig only. 

As proofs of the mildness of the season, a bird’s nest 
was taken by a boy at Wetherby on the 5th ult. of the 
hedge sparrow kind, with two eggs in it; and we ua- 
derstand that Mr. F. Pickersgill, carrier, of Ainderbu- 
ry House, Leeminglane, has green peas in hig garden, 











and also has a quantity of lambs. [Leeds pa. Feb. 1824. 
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FARMER’S CALENDER. 


sees. When we consider the various uses to 
which honey and wax are applied as well in 
medicine as the arts, we shall be led to con- 
clude that these insects would be highly worthy 
of the attention of the rural economist, even 
should the requisite care be accompanied with 
considerable labor and expense. But the cost 
of keeping bees is very trifling, after the bee- 
house and hives are made, and the care will 
prove merely an amusement to any one who has 
a mind fitted for philosophical inquiry and expe- 
riments. 

It is sometimes worth the while to feed bees 
during the winter, and early in the spring. 
The quantity of provisions, the bees may have 
in store is to be known by the weight of the 
hive, and its contents. ‘Fhe weight of the 
swarm, and of the hive or box containing them 
should always be known, and marked ; and then, 
after reasonable deduction, for the weight of 
the comb, the remainder of the whole weight 
must be honey and bee-bread. The swarm 
should weigh from four to six pounds. To as- 
certain their weight, that of the empty hive 
should be first known, and marked on ‘it; and 
then the addition to that will be the weight of 
the bees when put into it. 

If, however, the weight of the hive or box 
and of the swarm have not been ascertained in 
proper season, and there is no way to inspect 
the inside of the hive, the heo-hishever may per- 
haps form some conjecture by the apparent 
weight of the hive, when) poised in his hands, 
whether the bees are deficient in provisions. 

The best method of supplying bees with food, 
is by small canes or troughs, conveyed into their 
hives. ‘There are two seasons in which the 
feeding of bees become necessary, and these are 
in winter and spring ; at these seasons, the hives 
should be carefully watched, and when found 
light, an immediate supply be given them. It 
is the opinion of our author, that it is best not 
to feed profusely, by giving a great quantity at 
a time, but gently, say about two pounds a month, 
and that the feeding should be in the morning 
eatly before the bees leave the hive, and al- 
ways in pleasant weather, and that the entrance 
of the hive should be closed immediately after 
feeding to prevent robbery from other hives. 
Or, it may be considered most prudent and safe 
to administer food at evening, after sunset, 
when the entrance of the hive need not be clos- 
ed; but the vessel containing the honey must 
be removed before the next morning, to pre- 
vent robbery as before. Care should be taken 
not to delay feeding your bees till the old store 
is all exhausted, for they will then become fee- 
ble and if you preserve your bees, you will lose 
much of their labors the next season. Sugar is 
sometimes administered as food for bees, as well 
as clear honey ; «lr. Huish considers the first as 
improper food and often exposing the bees to 
the dysentery ; and adds, “ Wherever honey is 
given it should be mixed with some good old 
white wine ; in the proportion of six pounds of 
honey to one of wine ; it should then be placed 
on a slow fire, and stirred until the honey is all 
dissoly: 4. then poured out into a jar or other 








vessel for use, * Dissolve one pound of sugar in 
a quart of good old ale; boil and skim it until it 
is clear, when cooled it will have the consis- 
tence of honey, and may be given your bees. 
A little salt added to the food is both safe and 
useful, especially when they are threatened 
with dysentery. Molasses and water boiled, 
with little salt, may be a good substitute, toge- 
ther with a little treacle.” —Farmer’s Assistant. 


Dr. Anderson observes in substance that du- 
ring the frequent mild days of winter, and the 
warm mornings of spring, which are suddenly 
succeeded by a nipping frost, or sleety rain, 
bees are awakened from their torpid state, and 
consume their food. They are likewise often 
allured by unseasonable warmth to leave their 
hives, and are chilled before their return so as 
not to be able to fly. To prevent these evils he 
advises to place the hives in an ice house to be 
kept till the spring is so far advanced that the 
bees may be safely trusted abroad. We do not 
know whether this hint has ever been acted on, 
but it may be well to try the experiment. 


EWES aND LAMBS. Deane’s New England 
Farmer says, “ if sheep are fed with a little In- 
dian corn, about half a gill a day to each, it will 
keep them in good heart, prevent the wool from 
falling off, and enable the ewes to rear their 
young much better.” Potatoes are better food 
for breeding ewes than turnips, which it is said 
are apt to injure the lambs. The Farmer’s Ma- 
nual tells us that the best nursing for feeble 
lambs is to keep the ewes well, and recommends 
vet vuly potatoes and carrots but white beans in 


your lambs are feeble they will require to be 
nursed with warm milk, given frequently in 
small quantities. Ewes milk is best, and if a 
ewe does not give milk enough for her lamb 
there is little probability that the lamb will live. 
Therefore as before intimated you must doctor 
the mother for the sake of her offspring. 

If your sheep have colds and discharge mucus 
from the nose feed them well, and occasionally 
give them pine boughs or spread tar on a board, 
and strew a little fine salt over the tar, and the 
sheep will lick the tar, and get well immedi- 
ately. 


coop BEER. The season of the year has now 
arrived in which beer of the superlative degree 
will be quite a laxury, and almost one of the 
necessaries of life. We have seen many re- 
cipes for making beer, but none which we think 
quite equal to the following ; taking into consid- 
eration cheapness, and simplicity in making, and 
excellence of the beverage when produced. It 
was furnished by a friend, who can have no oth- 
er motive in the communication than what aris- 
es from a laudable wish to benefit his fellow 
creatures. 


A Recipe for making Beer. 

Boil 10 ounces Hops in 33 pails of water one 
hour, or until the leaves settle at the bottom of 
the kettle. Then strain it into a 20 gallon cask 
in which must first be pat 6 quarts and one pint 
of good thick molasses. Fill it up with cold 
water. Add one pint brewer’s yeast. Roll it 
over and shake it well. Let it remain in the 
cellar 24 hours with the bung out, after which 
it must be bunged tight, and in one week it will 
be fit for use. If bottled it will very much im- 





prove. 


small quantities, so as not to excite fever. If 


a 
MR. ABBOT’S HARROW. The drawing and descrip 


tion of the newly invented harrow, which we have pub. 
lished, page 276 of this day’s ‘paper will, we belieye 
be found an acquisition to the agriculturist. We have 
carefully perused the descriptions, and drawings of Eng. 
lizh implements of the sort,as well as compared Mr. 4). 
bot’s with those now in use in American husbandry. 
and so far as we are able to judge,Mr. Abbot’s is decided. 
ly superior to any of them ; its cheapnessand the sin. 
plicity of its construction are not among the least of jj, 
merits,it is so broad and as it were fortified bythe positio, 
of its timbers, that it cannot fail to be very strong ay, 
durable. It will be observed that the teeth are so plac.g 
that not any two of them move in one tract, and that th. 
tracts are at equal distances from each other, which a; 
desirable things in the construction of harrows. Sir Joh, 
Sinclair says that *‘ teeth of harrows should either }, 
round, or perhaps with a sharp edge, bent forward, jij, 
so many coulters, as they make themselves cleaner thay 
when they are square, or of any other shape, and wor; 
easier after the horses.» We should believe, however, 
if the teeth were square, and set diagonally, so that one 
corner of each might go forward in the line of motioy, 
that the harrow would be as easily drawn and perform 
as good work, in ordinary cases, as in any shay 
which could be given them. If the ground be rough 
the teeth of the harrow should be set standing a litt}, 
backwards, so that they may not be so liable to catch 
or hang by roots, stones, &c. But when the ground is 
smooth, the teeth should slant a little forwards. The 
best way to fasten harrow teeth according to Dr. Deane 
is with shoulders under the harrow, and nuts screwed 
on above. A friend, however, has suggested that a bet 
ter and cheaper way is to place strong slips of timber 
over the beams of the harrow so as to press on the heads 
ofthe teeth and confine those slips in that position by 
spikes, or iron pins, with screws. 

Harrows of the construction abovementioned are {or 
sale at the Agricultural Establishment, No. 20, Mer. 
chants’ Row, Boston. 





Fires.—On the 14th inst. an extensive Saw-mill es. 
tablishment, and a Ship-house in New York, witha 
new Steam-boat, building to ply between that city and 
New Haven, two brigs, and a large quantity of timber, 
lumber, &c. including the entire timber for a new ship, 
were destroyed by fire together with one of the City 
Engines, deserted in consequence of the rapid spread 
of the flames. A stable in Newton, N. Y. together 
with its contents, and three valuable horses were de- 
| stroyed by fire on the 6th inst.—A large three story 
| brick house, belonging to Jacob Ridgway, Esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia, was destroyed by fire on the 12th inst. 

Intorication.—A man named Armstrong, who lived 
in a small cabin and alone, on Scotia Brush Creek, 
Ohio, was lately burnt to death, while in a state of in- 
toxication. He had lain down by the fire, in the 
course of the night, which communicated to one of his 
hands, and entirely burnt off the flesh—burnt out his 
eyes, and so far burnt the skin from his head as to 
show the bone.—He lived bat a day after this unhappy 
circumstance, utterly deprived of reason. 


The sum of one thousand and four dollars was su>- 
scribed in the town of Newark for the benefit of the 
Greeks. 

Dr Geo. F. Klingle of the Northern Liberties, 2n- 
nounces the death of a lad aged 14 years, from inhaling 
ether. It is hoped his fate will prove a warning to 
others. He suffered excruciating pain from Monday 
the tst, to Saturday the 6th, on which day he died 

° [U.S. Gazette. 

Dr. Percival, who has made himself eminent for bis 
poetical effusions, has been appointed by the President 
and Senate an Assistant Su in the Army to be 
stationed at West Point. e duties of Lecturer om 
Chemistry are assigned to that station. 
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Schuylkill Coal.—A writer in the New York States- 
man recommends the Schuylkillor Susquehannah Coal 
as a substitute for the Liverpool Coal. He says, in 
substance, that ¢wo tons of the Liverpool coal are re- 
quired to produce as much heat as is afforded by one 
ton of the Schuylkill coal ; and that the latter can be 
afforded at about half the price of the former. Three 
dollars, according to this writer will go as far in pur- 
chasing fuel, iflaid out in Schuylkill coal, as eight dol- 
jars applied to the purchase of Liverpool coal. We 
do not pretend to vouch for the accuracy of this wri- 
ter’s calculations, but the subject is worth the attention 
of the economist. 











FOREIGN, 

Discovery Ships.—His Majesty’s discovery ships 
Hecla and Fury were recommissioned at Debtford 
lately, by Captains Parry and Hopner, destined for the 
renewed expedition to the Polar seas.—Captain Lyon 
atthe same time commissioned his Majesty’s ship Gri- 
per, which ship is destined for Repulse Bay, whence 
Captain Lyon proeeeds over land to the back of that 
Bay to survey the coast, thence to “* Cape Turnagain” 
one of Captain Franklin’s recent discoveries. Captain 


| Franklin proceeds by the way of York to Fort Enter- 


rise. —" 

France.—Paris papers have been received to the 22d 
feb. but no news of much interest is contained in them. 
The choice of a new Chamber of Deputies engages the 
attention of the people, and the Journals are filled with 
electioneering articles. 

We learn nothing new from Greece or Turkey. 

Spain appears settling on her lees, and the popula- 
tion quiet if not contented. 








CONGRESSIONAL. 
Senate.—Friday, March 12. A billjto abolish im- 
prisonment for debt, as taken into a new draft, was 


called up and made the order of the day for Monday 


next. 

A bill * to amend the ordinance of the State of Ala- 
bama in relation to the navigable waters of the State” 
was discussed in Committee of the whole; and after 
debate was ordered to lie on the table. 

Saturday, March 13. The Senate had no session on 


| this day. 


Monday, March 15. The bill, more effectually to 


| provide for the National Defence, by establishing a 


Uniform Militia, and providing for the discipline there- 


| of, was considered in Committee of the whole. 


Mr. Chandler explained the objects of the bill; and 
after some debate on its details, (in which Mr. Mills 
objected to the section providing for the training of the 
Militia as transcending the power vested by the Con- 
stitution in Congress) it was laid on the table. 

Tuesday, March 16. The bill to abolish imprison- 
ment by debt was again considered, and debated at 
considerable length, but no decision obtained. 

Wednesday, March 17. A bill further regulating 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was reported and 
read twice. 

The bill to abolish imprisonment for debt was resum- 
ed, farther discussed, and made the order of the day 
for Friday next. 

Thursday, March 18. A bill toenable the President 
to carry into effect the Treaty of Ghent excluding for- 
+igners from trade and intercourse with Indian tribes, 
and to preserve the fur trade within the limits of the 
United States, to American citizens was reported and 
passed to a second reading. 

Hovse.—Saturday, March 13. The Appropriation 
Eill, as reported by the Committee of the whole, with 
amendments was considered. Many of the amend- 
ments were agreed to: buat one ‘o appropriate $26,000 
for completing the North Portico of the President’s 
House was disagreed to—Ayes 66. Noes 114. An ap- 
propriation of $5,000 for completing the walks in front 
ofthe public property was agreed to—Ayes 94. Noes 
43. Also an appropriation of $16,000 for carrying into 
effect the Ist and 7th articles of the Treaty of Ghent. 

Monday, March 15. The House, in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the Tariff.— 
Mr. Bailies, of Mass. moved to amend the bill by in- 
creasing the minimum cost of Leghorn hats, &c. to 
three dollars each, and to be charged with duty ac- 
cordingly. In support of this motion he gave a suc- 
“uct history of this branch of manufacture in this 





country, from its earliest origin, till it had grown to the 
annual amount of a million and a half of dollars ; and 
stated the manner in which it had been ruined by im- 
portation of Leghorn bonnets, to the amount last year 
of $800,000. The motion was opposed by Messrs. 
Cambreleng, Sharpe, Marvin-and Floyd, and lost. 

Tuesday, March 16. A Message was received from 
the Presidei.t, informing the House that he had caused 
the necessary inquiry to be made respecting the execu- 
tion of the resolution of Congress, of 1777, directing a 
monument to be erectedto the memory of Brig. Gen. 
Davip Wooster, and finds by the report of the Reg- 
ister of the Treasury that no monument has been erect- 
ed to the Memory of that patriotic and gallant officer, 
nor has any money been paid to the Executive of Con- 
necticut on that account. Referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

Wednesday, March 17. On motion of Mr. Newton, 
2000 additional copies of the communication from the 
Treasury containing a digest of the Commerce of the 
United States were ordered to be printed. 

Thursday, March 18. The House took up the re- 
port of the Committee that Mr. Bailey is pot entitled 
toa seat, &c. which after debate was decided against 
Mr. Bailey’s admission. This question was decided 
against Mr. Bailey on the ground that he was not an 
inhabitant of Norfolk, Mass. but was an inhabitant of 
Washington at the time of his election. 
re a 

GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

OSEPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court-street, has just 

received per London Packet, and for sale, an ex- 
tensive variety of Agricultural and Horticultural Seeds, 
which added to his former collection makes the great- 
est assortment n New England—~among them are 50 
bushels early and late Peas, of various sorts; 150 Ibs. 
Turnip, 100 lbs. RUTA BAGA, 200 lbs. Carrot, 100 
Ibs. Beet, 100 lbs. MANGEL WURTZEL, 50 lbs. 
Cabbages of sorts, Cauliflowers, 100 lbs. Radish of sorts, 
Lettuce of sorts, Endive, Kail, Celery, SALSAFIE, 
SCORZENERA, Onion, Leek, Sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, Sage, summer and winter Savory, Lavender, 
sweet Bazil, Chervil, Fennell, Burnet, Grass Seeds, 
viz !—Herds, red and white Clover, Foul Meadow, Red 
Top—with a large collection of ORNAMENTAL 
SEEDS. 

Gardcu Tvols, viz :—Pruuing and Budding Knives, 
Pruning Saws, Pruning Shears, Garden Reels and Lines, 
transplanting Trowels, Rakes, Dutch or Pushing Hoes, 
Edging Irons. 

Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, Honeysuckles, Gar- 
den Roses, &c. 1200 Flower Pots with stands. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, a large variety, con- 
stantly for sale, such as Roses, Myrtles, Geraniums, 
Agapanthus, Orange Trees in fruit and blossom, Rosa 
Multifiora or Garland Rose, Mountain Daisies, Laurus- 
tines, &c. 50,000 THORNS or QUICKS for live 
fences. 

ENGLISH CHEESE, and fine ENGLISH SPLIT 
PEAS. March 27. 











NEW GHRDEN SEEDS. 
UST received by the London Packet, and for sale 
by GEO. MURDOCK, No. 14, Market-square, an 
assortment of GARDEN SEED, of the last year’s 
growth, among which are, Early and Late Cauliflower, 
Early and Late Cabbage, Early and Late Peas, Sweet 
Marjoram and Thyme, ARMACK, MANGEL WURT- 
ZEL, RUTA BAGA, &c. Likewise—a few cases of 
MARASCHINO and CURACOA, a Cordial much cel- 
ebrated in Europe~—French Annisette in baskets of 2 
bottles each—Welch’s No. 1 Chocolate, Cocoa and 
Shells—green Madeira Citron, with other Groceries 
as usual. 

Likewise—a few Hampers of Rich Cheshire and Loaf 
Cheese—London Brown Stout, in whole and half Bot- 
tles—English and French Mustard, in kegs and jugs. 

March 27. 6w 


LEAD PIPE FOR AQUEDUCTS, &c. 

HE subscribers being appointed Agents for vending 

LORING’S IMPROVED LEAD PIPE, have con- 
stantly on hand, at their Store, No. 20, Merchants’ Row, 
a supply of different sizes and thickness. The manner 
in which their Pipe is manufactured renders it superior 
to the English or any other manufacture, and comes at 
aless price. Orders for any quantity or size will be 
executed at the shortest notice. 

March 27. LINCOLN FEARING & CO. 








FRUIT& ORNAMENTAL TREES 


OR sale, as usual, at the KENRICK PLACF, near 

Brighton. The nurseries have been much cv- 
larged, and contain a variety of Pears, Apples, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Apricots, &c.—Also, the finest Nursery of 
budded Peach-Trees known in America; consisting of 
a choice collection of about 30 of the most approved 
kinds in our best gardens, or seen in the markets. The 
trees are from 5 to & feet bigh, and sold at the Nursery 
at the moderate price of 33 1-3 cents each. 

Of good sized ornamental trees; the Flowering 
Horse-Chesnut ; Flowering Catalpa; European Moun- 
tain-Ash ; Weeping Willow; the evergreen Silver Fir, 
and the Larch. English Walnuts and Butternuts, both 
of which are justly admired for their fruit. The latter 
is a hardy, handsome tree, and its bark valuable in dyes 
and medicine. 

Currant bushes of the large prolific red kind, of ali 
sizes, by the dozen, hundred, or thousand, on modc- 
rate terms: Also the Black, White, and Champaign 
do. Red and White Roses; Lilacs; English Grapes; 
Gooseberries, &c. &c. 

Orders addressed to John, or William Kenrick, and 
sent to the Brighton Post-Office, or the Office of Mr. 
Samuel Dana, Broker, in State-street, Boston, will be 
duly attended to. 

N. B. Trees will be packed in clay and mats, for 
shipping, and conveyed to Boston when ordered: but 
gentlemen at a distance should employ some agent to 
receive and pay for them. March 27. 

PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 


— 











[Revised and corrected every Friday. | 





























FROM TO 
p. c.|D. @ 
APPLES, good, to best, bbl.} 1 50| 2 Ov 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, . . . |ton. |135 00,140 00 
pearl do. . . . . | [145 [137 50 
BEANS, white, — |bush 90} 8 50 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, . |bbl.| 8 25,140 00 
cargo, Nol, ... .- 7 
= "sem » + © W 6 
BUTTER, inspect. Ist qual. Ib. 10 12 
CHEESE, new milk . . . . 7 9 
skimed milk, . . . 3 4 
ie eat ar a oar a a g 9 
FLAX SEED ..... . {bush 32 84 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St. [bbl.| 6 75 
Genessee, a 7 
Rye, best <a 3 25) 3 50 
GRAIN, Rye o « « « + ema 63 
Corn ee aoe 6 42 52 
Ce ae 67 70 
Oats aoe a 33 
HOGS’ LARD, ist sort . . Ib. 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection of 1823 38 40 
Ramee, tlt lw tl wt lw we CURR, TO OS IF 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern jgal. 63 72 
PLAISTER PARIS .. . . |ton.| 4 50) 5 00 
PORK, BoneMiddlings new, . jbbl.| 14 00) 14 50 
navy, mess, 12 12 50 
Cargo,Nol, .. . 11 50) 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, 1822, + jbush| 2 75, 3 00 
a ee ae ae lb. 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,washed 58 70 
do do unwashed 37} 40 
do 3-4 washed 45} 50 
do 1-2 do 37) 40 
Native .. . . do 31} 33 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 50! 00 
do Spinning, Ist sort 40 42 

PROVISION MARKET. Ib. 

BEEF, best pieces ... . 6 R 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, . . 8) 

a whole hog, . - . . 6 
“tere 4 10 
MUTTON andLAMP, .. . 3 10 
POWEseme, . 2 ee ss & 16 
BUTTER, keg & tub, family, 13) 16 

lump, hae 10 17 

0 a 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . . |bush 7 75 
Indian, do. . . . . 60 65 
POTATOES, “oP ee 30 40 
CIDER, liquor, new. . . . {bbl.| 2 00 2 50 
HAY, according to quality, . ‘ton.’ 16 OF 18 06 
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BY T. G. FESSENDEN. 


“ A man that flattereth his neighbour spreadeth a 
net for his feet.” 
‘Tis better to listen while enemies rail, 
Take warning from scoffers, with malice replete, 
Than lend a pleas’d ear to the Flatterer’s tale, 
Who is artfully spreading a net for your feet. 


The lips of the Flatterer not only bring 
To ruin the simple and credulous maid, 
But men of all stations from pauper to king 
The parasite’s prattle has often betray’d. 


The vilest of vicious and villainous men 
Will play you the friend or the lover in style, 
And be most excessively complaisant when 
Intending like Joab to stab with a smile. 


But he who yout foibles and faults will disclose, 
With mildness of manner, and motive sincere, 

Is the friend, whom you ought to hold nearer than those 
Whom ties of fraternity serve to endear.* 


We often a monitor find in a foe, 
Impell'd to abuse by malignity’s thrall, 
Whose coarsest revilings a favor bestow, 
As virtue is found in rattlesnake’s gall. 


Let reptiles of malice go on to backbite, 
And envy’s heart burnings burst forth in 2 blaze ; 
A man becomes cautious as well as upright 
Who knows that such censors are watching his ways. 


Then listen and learn while your enemies rail, 
Be warned by the scoffer with malice replete, 
But turn a deaf ear to the Flatterer’s tale, 
Who is artfully spreading a net for your feet. 





* There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 
PRroverns. 











MISCELLANY. 


BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS. 


Industry and Economy.—Idleness is an inlet to 
most other vices; while, by industry, the pow- 
ers of the mind are turned to.good account.— 
Usefulness of character depends much on dili- 
gence, Early to accustom children to industry, 
application and perseverance, is a necessary 
part of education. If indulged in idleness when 
young, application to business will afterwards 
be irksome. They should early be made sen- 
sible of the value of time ; they should be made 
to understand that no economy is so essential as 
the economy of time ; and that as by squander- 
ing pence, we are very soon deprived of pounds; 
so, by wasting minutes, we shall lose not only 
hours, but days and months. We must endeav- 
our to inspire children with the spirit inculcat- 
ed in the following precept; ‘‘ Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

_ Fora young woman to have been properly 
instructed in the mavagement of the family, is 
far more essential to her than all the elegant 
arts on which so much time and expense are by 
some bestowed. If she has been made acquaint- 
ed with every particular circumstance of a ser- 
yant’s duty, takes an active part in family con- 
cerns, combines frugality with plenty, retrench-' 
es superfluous cost and decoration, and thus is 
fitted to meet adverse as well as prosperoys 
circumstances, she will be useful and respecta- 
ble in her father’s family, and particularly so in 
a married state. When domestic economy is 








viewed in. this light, is there a woman that 
would disdain to rank it among her accomplish- 
ments? Or asensible man who would not prize 
it in his wife ? 

Whatever may be our occupation in life, there 
is an industrious, upright, liberal and benevo- 
lent mind, an inherent dignity, that will meet 
with esteem from all whose opinion deserves 
to be regarded. 

And as frugality and industry are by no means 
necessarily connected with an avaricious dispo- 
sition, the most opulent parent ought not to be 
ashamed to adopt, in the economical education 
of his children, the excellent motto, “ waste not, 
want not.” Early habits of care, and an early 
aversion and contempt of waste, are interesting 
lessons for children to learn. The most indus- 
trious and frugal are frequently the most liber- 
al and benevolent. And it is upon this princi- 
ple, that children should be taught not only to 
save, but that they are responsible for making 
a right use of what they save, or possess. 

While encouraging children in industrious ha- 
bits, let us not forget or neglect to. encourage 
industry at their books, and to afford them op- 
portunities of mental improvement, to qualify 
them rightly to enjoy the necessary intercourse 
with mankind. 

fF} 
LONGEVITY IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

When the famous Turketul, who had been 
Chancellor ef England, and one of the greatest 
warriors and statesmen of his time, retired from 
the world, and became Abbot of Croyland, he 
found five very aged monks in a monastery, to 
whom he paid particular attention. Father Cla- 
renbold, the oldest of these monks, died A. D. 
973, after he had completed the 168th year of 
his age. The second, who was named Swarl- 
ing, died the same year, at the age of 142. The 
third, who was called Father Turgar, died the 
year after, in the 115th year of hisage, The 
two other monks, Brune and Aso, died about the 
came time, whose ages are not exactly known, 
though they must have been very old, as they 
both remembered the old Abbey of Croyland, 
which had been destroyed by the Danes, in the 
year 870. These facts are related with munch 
confidence by Ingulphus, who was Abbot of 
Croyland, and wrote from the historical Regis- 
ter of that Abbey. When we recollect also, the 


Shaw’s case, who died at Keal Cotes aged 117, 
we think the Lincolnshire fens, are not so un- 
healthy as generally reported. [ Bell’s Why, Mes, 
=== 

Anecdote of General Lineoln.—At Purysburg, 
on the Savannah river, a soldier named Fick- 
lin, having made frequent attempts to desert, 
was tried and sentenced to be hanged. Gene- 
ral Lincoln ordered the execution, The rope 
broke ; a second was procured, which broke al- 
80; the case was reported to the General for 
directions. ‘“ Let him ran,” said the General, 
* | thought he looked like a scape gallows.” 


A writer in a New-York paper, ki 
the insufficient manner in which the en Isp 
were lighted, says, “ Five-and-twenty full grown 
lightning-bugs wonkd have stared them all out 
countenance.” 

tf 


When we see a wretched people with de- 
pressed minds and indolent habits, we de not as- 





very recent instance of longevity in Elizabeth} $ 


en 
cribe their poverty to those who govern they; 
but no one, that sees a mangy, half-starved floc, 
of sheep ever doubts that it is the fault of 1), 
farmer, to whom it belongs. 


BELLFOUNDER, 
The Wonderful Norfolk Trotter, imported July 1929 
- from England, nm 
WILL STAND THIS SEASON, 1824. 


At Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Groom. 17), 
money to be paid to the Groom at Covering. 
HIS celebrated Horse is a bright bay, with blac; 

legs, standing 15 hands high; his superior bloog 
symmetry and action excel those of every other trottins 

Stallion. He is allowed by the best judges in Norio\; 

to be the fastest and best bred Horse ever sent out 0; 

that County. He has proved himself a sure foal getter 

and his Stock for size and substance are not to be sy. 
assed ; they are selling at the highest prices of any 
orses in Norfolk. 

BELLFOUNDER was got by that well known, fy. 
and highformed Trotter, OLp BELLFouNDER, out ¢j 
Velocity, which trotted on the Norwich road, in 1904, 
Sixteen miles in one hour, and though she broke fife; 
times intoa gallop, and.as often turned round, won he: 
match. In 1808 she trotted Twenty-eight miles in on 
hour and forty seven minutes, and has also done many 


other great prone inst time. 
BELLFO NDER, at tre years old, trotted Ti 


miles in six minutes, and in the following year wa 
matched for 200 guineas, to trot Wine miles in thirty 
minutes, and he won easily by thirly-two seconds. His 
owner shortly after challenged to perform with him Sc. 
enteen miles and a half in one hour, bud if was not x. 
cepted. He has since never been saddled or matched, 
Op BELLFouNDER was a true descendant from the 
original blood of the Fireaways, which breed of Horse 
stand unrivalled, either in this or any other nation. 
BELLFOUNDER is strongly recommended to the 
public by the subscriber, as combining more uselv! 
properties than any other Horse in America, and will 
stand. during the season, at his stable in Charlestown, 
where all inquiries, post paid, will be attended to. 
SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 
Charlestown, Mass. March 20, 1824, 
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VALUABLE STOCK FOR SALE BY THE ‘Ub 
. SCRIBER, 
VERY superior MALTESE JACK ASS, 7 yearn 

& old, 14 hands high, remarkably well made, and » 
quiet in his terper, that a child can manage hin, be 
was obtained of the Governor of Malta and imported ty 
Capt. Robert B. Edes. 

Also two BULLS 22 months old out of good native 
cows, they are well formed and girt six feet each. 
Price $100 each. 

Also one BULL 23 months old, out of the famous./’- 
derney cow, imported by John Hubbard, Esq. rice 

125 


Also the Bull YANKFY, 34 months old out of a very 
fine native cow owned by Mr. Francis Amory. Yenkty 
received a premium at Brighton Show in October last. 
Price $125. 7 

The above Bulls are in fine condition and were all 
four sired by the noted Improved Durham Short Hom 
Bull Celebs. 

Ifthe Bulls are net sold by the 20th of April nex!, 
they will be let on shares. 

SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 

Charlestown, Mass, March 13, 1824. 


MANGEL WURTZEL SEED. ‘ 
FX. sale at this office a few pounds of Mang! 
Wurtzei Seed, raised by John Kenrick, Fsq., New 

ton ! Feb. 21. 








TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

(<> Published every Saturday, at Turner Doisré 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but thost 
who pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 
will be entitled to a deduction of Firry CENTS. 

(<> No paper will de discontinued (unless at the 





discretion of the publidher,) until arrearages are paid. 
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